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Performance  Criteria  Development  for  Aray  Field  Recruiters 


A  variety  of  measures  which  have  served  as  criteria  of  recruiter 
performance  are  discussed.  New  approaches  to  productivity  measurement 
are  developed  to  reflect  both  the  relative  value  of  different  recruits 
to  the  Army  and  the  Influence  of  area  fertility  on  recruiter  produc* 
tlvlty.  Recent  ARl  research  on  FY79  productivity  of  612  Army  re¬ 
cruiters  Is  presented.  The  large  Influence  of  District  Recruiting 
Command  fertility  on  Individual  recruiter  productivity  (accounting  for 
32Z  of  the  variance)  was  found  to  be  primarily  due  to  low  priority 
recruits  (those  recruits  who  have  low  AFQT  scores  and/or  did  not  get  a 
high  school  diploma):  DRC  average  production  accounts  for  34Z  of  the 
variance  In  production  of  low  priority  recruits  while  It  accounts  for 
less  than  92  of  variance  In  production  of  high  priority  recruits. 
Managerial  Implications  of  area  fertility  adjustments  of  recruiter 
production  are  discussed.  Recruiter  reactions  to  performance  appraisal 
adjustments  for  DRC  fertility  are  considered. 
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For  both  day-to-day  operations  and  for  long  range  planning,  the 
development  and  utilizatiai  of  recruiter  performance  criteria  is  of  vital 
concern  to  managers  of  recruiting  forces.  Under  the  all  Volunteer  Force,  the 
role  of  the  military  service  recruiter  has  increased  in  importance  and 
recruiting  managers  have  felt  the  need  to  improve  recruiter  productivity.  A 
key  issue  in  improving  recruiter  productivity  is  how  to  measure  recruiter 
productivity.  We  are  concerned  in  this  paper  with  two  major  changes  in 
recruiting  that  have  caused  us  to  re-evaluate  the  way  individual  recruiter 
performance  is  measured. 

The  first  major  change  la  related  to  the  increased  importance  of  the 
individual  recruiter  since  the  cessation  of  the  draft.  Department  of  the  Army 
demands  placed  upon  the  Amy  Recruiting  Command  are  adjudicated  thru  three 
levels  of  this  Command  and  ultimately  placed  on  individual  recruiters  through 
monthly  recruiting  requirements.  With  no  draft  to  make  up  shortfalls  and  to 
motivate  individuals  to  enlist,  the  Command's  concern  with  individual 
recruiter  productivity  Increased  exponentialy.  Thus,  performance  criteria 
for  recruiters  narrowed  from  a  broad  concern  with  the  recruiter  as  a  soldier 
representing  the  military  in  a  civilian  community  to  a  focus  on  the  number  of 
enlistments  each  month  he  or  she  could  produce.  Congressional  concern  with 
the  quality  of  enlistees  in  the  Army  has  been  translated  by  the  Recruiting 
Command  to  monthly  recruiting  requirements  assigned  to  each  Army  recruiter. 

The  monthly  mission  box  assigned  each  recruiter  is  a  three  dimensional  matrix 
of  the  number  of  Non  Prior  Service  individuals  the  recruiter  is  to  contract  by 
recruit  gender,  education  level  and  Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test  (AFQT) 
category,  as  well  as  a  separate  category  of  Prior  Service  applicants. 

Education  level  specifies  individuals  as  being  High  School  Diploma  Graduates 
(HSDG),  High  School  Seniors  (HSSR),  or  Non  High  School  Graduates  (NHSG).  AFQT 
category  specifies  vrtiether  the  person  is  at  or  below  the  31st  percentile  on 
the  Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test. 

The  Increased  emphasis  on  individual  recruiter  productivity  is  the  concern 
of  researchers  both  from  the  perspective  of  developing  criteria  for  recruiter 
management  research  (e.g.,  efforts  to  find  improved  recruiter  selection  and 
assignment  factors)  and  from  the  perspective  of  the  understanding  and 
acceptance  individual  recruiters  have  of  the  performance  criteria  used  lo 
evaluate  them. 

Role  ambiguity  and  conflict  which  can  result  from  the  setting  of 
performance  standards  are  important  concerns  in  personnel  management.  Role 
ambiguity  refers  to  the  degree  to  which  an  individual  actually  understands 

The  views  expressed  in  this  paper  are  those  of  the  authors  and  do  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  view  of  the  U.S.  Army  Research  Institute  or  the 
Department  of  the  Army. 


vrtiat  is  required  on  the  Job.  This  is  different  from  role  conflict  in  which 
the  individual  understands  the  competing  demands  which  are  being  made  but  may 
be  unable  to  resolve  which  demands  are  more  important.  Role  ambiguity  and 
conflict  have  been  found  to  be  related  to  negative  states  such  as 
dissatisfaction,  stress,  impaired  performance  and  inappropriate  organizational 
behavior  (Rizzo,  House,  &  Lertzman,  1970;  Schuler,  Aldag,  4  Brief,  1977; 
Keller,  1975). 

The  second  major  change  that  is  leading  to  re-evaluation  of  performance 
criteria  for  recruiters  is  the  need  to  develop  criteria  which  are  truly 
reflective  of  an  individual’s  performance,  and  not  merely  reflective  of  large 
differences  in  task  difficulty  associated  with  geopolitical  and  socioeconomic 
factors  of  the  recruiter's  assigned  area.  For  example,  Bennett  and  Haber 
(Note  1)  found  that  an  urban  or  rural  assignment  was  an  Important  variable 
determining  enlistment  success  of  Marine  recruiters.  In  another  study  of 
Marine  recruiters,  Larriva  (Note  2)  found  that  multiple  correlations  between 
various  predictors  of  recruiter  success  and  evaluations  of  recruiter's 
performance  improved  when  geographic  and  rural  vs.  urban  characteristics  were 
controlled.  Criterion  research  conducted  for  the  Army  during  1973  and  1974 
was  broadly  focused  on  differences  in  recruiting  "territory  fertility".  To 
account  for  fertility  differences,  individual  performance  was  expressed  as  a 
deviation  from  the  mean  performance  in  the  individual's  territory  (Flschl, 

Note  3).  Average  number  of  recruits  per  recruiter  in  a  District  Recruiting 
Command  (DRC)  was  shown  to  account  for  48S  of  the  criterion  variance  of  number 
of  accessions  (Brown,  Wood  4  Harris,  Note  4).  While  these  findings 
demonstrate  the  Importance  of  taking  geopolitical  and  socioeconomic  variables 
into  account  In  crltericxi  development,  research  remains  to  be  done  on  exactly 
which  predictor  variables  are  Important  to  measure  and  how  to  use  them  in 
criterion  development. 

Demographic  variables  are  currently  used  in  market  analyses  to  determine 
the  number  of  Qualified  Military  Applicants  (QMA)  in  each  recruiting  station's 
area.  The  QMA  is  used  to  determine  the  mission  requirements  for  each  station. 
Thus  area  socioeconomics  indirectly  influence  one  performance  criterion:  the 
percent  of  mission  objective  the  recruiter  actually  achieves.  Here  again  we 
see  a  strong  potential  for  role  ambiguity  and  lack  of  acceptance  of  the 
relatively  subtle  way  that  "fertility"  now  influences  the  establishment  of 
performance  criteria.  An  even  greater  potential  for  conflict  exists  if 
performance  criteria  are  explicitly  based  on  area  fertility. 

In  this  paper  we  focus  on  how  field  recruiters  and  their  immediate 
supervisors  (recruiting  station  commanders)  feel  about  the  current  performance 
criteria  used  for  Army  recruiters  and  how  they  feel  about  alternative  criteria 
that  might  be  used.  Specifically,  we  investigated  the  level  of  recruiter  and 
station  commander  understanding  and  acceptance  of  current  criteria,  their 
preference  for  other  criteria  and  their  reactions  to  adjusting  performance  on 
the  basis  of  DRC  "fertility." 


Methods 

Data  reported  in  this  paper  are  preliminary.  They  include  only  22  of  50 
recruiting  stations  to  be  contacted.  This  data  collection  effort  will  be 
completed  in  early  November  1981.  Complete  details  of  subject  selection  and 
all  procedures  can  be  obtained  from  the  authors. 


Respondents  were  44  recruiters  and  22  station  commanders  from  the  Western, 
Midwestern,  and  Southwestern  Army  Recruiting  Regions  of  the  United  States. 

Two  recruiters  and  the  station  commander  were  individually  interviewed  in  each 
of  two  stations  in  each  of  eleven  DRCs. 

Performance  measurement  was  the  first  substantive  issue  covered  in  all 
these  interviews.  After  the  respondents  were  asked  about  problems  encountered 
in  filling  out  our  questionnaires  and  suggested  improvements  in  the  surveys, 
the  interviewer  raised  the  topic  of  performance  rating.  Respondents  were 
asked  to  read  a  description  of  a  modified  performance  rating  system  that  could 
be  used  to  compare  recruiting  performance  of  recruiters  in  the  different  DRC’s 
(see  Appendix  1).  After  being  given  the  DRC  Correction  1  for  their  DRC  each 
respondent  was  asked  how  they  would  react  to  such  a  system  being  used. 

Respondents  were  then  asked  to  describe  how  they  believe  field  recruiter 
performance  is  rated  now.  This  was  followed  by  a  question  asking  recruiters 
and  statioj  commander  how  they  would  like  to  see  field  recruiter  performance 
rated.  Finally,  respondents  were  asked  to  pick  one  measure  as  the  best 
measure  of  field  recruiter  performance.  The  measures  they  were  asked  to 
choose  from  had  been  Included  in  their  surveys.  Station  commanders  had 
previously  rated  each  recruiter  by  an  experimental  performance  report  which 
Included  the  questions  in  Appendix  2.  Each  recruiter  had  also  rated 
themselves  on  these  items. 


Results 

Information  gathered  in  the  interviews  of  recruiters  and  station 
commanders  are  presented  below.  We  first  present  the  information  gathered  on 
respondent's  reactions  to  a  modified  performance  rating  system  which  adjusted 
contract  totals  for  DRC  fertility.  Next  we  present  how  station  commanders  and 
recruiters  believe  recruiters*  performance  is  currently  rated  and  how  they 
would  like  to  see  it  rated.  Finally,  we  present  the  measures  recruiters  and 
statl<xi  commanders  feel  are  the  best  measures  of  recruiter  performance. 

Reactions  to  a  Modified  Rating  System 

Overall,  2311  of  respondents  (I8jl  of  commanders,  26>  of  recruiters) 
accepted  the  system  of  DRC  corrections.  The  largest  group  of  respondents  (62jl 
overall,  11%  of  commanders  and  53%  of  recruiters)  rejected  a  system  of  DRC 
corrections  because  it  did  not  go  far  enough  and  adjust  for  "within  DRC" 
fertility  differences.  Thus  85)1  of  respondents  indicated  an  initial 


^DRC  corrections  were  computed  on  a  1979-80  base  for  a  six  month  production 
period  as  follows;  Correctioni=  6(DRCAV  -  DRCAVi),  where  DRCAVi  is  the  DRCs 
average  monthly  contract  production  per  recruiter  in  a  ten  montn  base 
period. 


acceptance  of  some  type  of  area  fertility  adjustments.  However,  15>  of  the 
recruiters  rejected  fertility  adjustments  on  the  basis  of  their  assertion  that 
productivity  depends  only  upon  the  recruiter — his  or  her  effort  or  sales 
ability.  Nine  percent  of  the  respondents  (I4jl  of  commanders  and  1$  of 
recruiters)  indicated  that  the  system  was  unfair  because  it  would  take 
contract  credit  away  from  recruiters  in  DRCs  above  average  in  productivity. 
This  concern  was  not  raised  by  the  other  respondents. 

Current  and  Preferred  Rating  Systems 


In  the  performance  measurement  interview,  respondents  were  asked  how  field 
recniiter  performance  is  now  rated  and  how  they  would  like  to  see  it  rated 
(the  second  and  third  interview  questions  respectively).  Responses  to  these 
questions  were  coded  in  two  ways.  First,  respondents*  views  of  current  and 
preferred  rating  methods  were  coded  for  agreement  or  disagreement.  Second, 
the  current  and  preferred  rating  methods  were  each  coded  in  three  specific 
ways.  The  specific  codings  for  each  were:  a)  the  relative  Importance  of 
production  numbers  versus  other  performance  criteria;  b)  the  relative 
Importance  of  total  contract  production  versus  categories  of  enlistees  in  the 
mission  box;  and  c)  type  of  criteria  other  than  production  numbers  (e.g., 
recruiter  effort). 

Of  the  64  respondents  who  could  be  coded,  YOU  (74jl  of  station  commanders, 
68)1  of  recruiters)  described  a  preferred  rating  of  field  recruiter  performance 
Uhioh  was  different  from  the  system  which  they  believe  is  currently  used. 

Table  1 

Perceived  Importance  of  Criteria  of  Field  Recruiter 
Performance  by  Percentage  of  Respondents 


& 


Table  1  shows  that  the  vast  majority  of  recruiters  and  station  commanders 
believe  that  production  numbers  are  the  most  Important  measure  of  recruiter 
performance  under  the  current  system.  Thi  table  also  shows  that  the 
respondents  would  prefer  to  de-emphasize  production  numbers  In  measuring 
recruiter  performance.  Furthermore,  station  commanders  and  recruiters  differ 
in  the  emphasis  they  place  on  numbers  in  their  prefv.'red  criteria  CX  =  10.2, 
4df,  p<.04).  Surprisingly,  recruiters  are  less  likely  to  reject  production 
numbers  as  a  preferred  criteria  than  are  station  commanders. 

Table  2 

Perceptions  of  Productions  Numbers  as  Criteria  for  Field 
Recruiter  Performance  by  Percentage  of  Respondents 


Production  Number 

Current 

Preferred 

Criteria  Importance 

Station 

Station 

Commanders  Recruiters 

Commanders  Recruiters 

Numbers  not  mentioned  or  13  2 

said  to  be  unimportant 

Unspecified  Production  Numbers  39  35 


Specified  Productiwi  Numbers 


Total  contracts  only 

Contracts  and  mission  box 
Contracts  more  important 

Contracts  and  mission  box 
Equally  important 

Contracts  and  mission  box 
Mission  box  more  important 

Mission  box  only 


Table  2  presents  the  respondents  view  on  production  figures  as  performance 
criteria.  The  first  row  of  this  table  reiterates  the  previous  finding  that 
the  respcxidents  preferred  ratings  less  dependent  on  contract  production 
figures  than  they  perceive  the  current  ratings  to  be.  The  results  presented 
in  this  table  also  indicate  that  vdille  respondents  agree  on  the  importance  of 
production  figures  as  measures  of  performance,  they  do  not  aigree  on  which 
particular  production  figures  are  important.  This  lack  of  agreement  on 
production  figures  is  found  in  both  station  commanders  and  recruiters  in  both 
their  understanding  of  the  current  rating  system  and  in  their  preferred  rating 


system 


Table  3 


Frequency  of  Criteria  Other  Than  Production  Figures 


Preferred 

1 

0 

0 

1 

10 

19 

5 


4 


The  final  coding  of  current  and  preferred  ratings  was  for  performance 
measures  not  using  production  figures  as  criteria.  Table  3  lists  eif^t 
criteria  which  were  cited  by  two  or  more  respondents.  Four  other  responses 
were  made  only  by  one  individual  and  are  not  listed  here.  Station  commanders 
and  recruiters  differed  only  in  the  extent  to  which  they  preferred  supervisory 
ratings.  Only  I4lt  of  recruiters  selected  supervisory  ratings  as  the  preferred 
perfcn'mance  measure  while  44t(  of  the  station  commanders  preferred  this 
measure. 

Best  Measures  of  Recruiter  Performance 

The  last  question  on  performance  measures  asked  respondents  to  look  at  the 
questions  in  Appendix  2  and  choose  one  of  these  questions  as  the  best  measure 
of  field  recruiter  performance.  Table  4  presents  the  percentage  of  station 
cnnmanders  and  recruiters  who  choose  each  suggested  measure  as  the  best 
measure  of  recruiter  performance.  Suggested  measures  can  be  grouped  into  six 
general  categories  as  shown  in  Table  4.  There  were  sharp  differences  between 
recruiters  and  station  commanders  on  what  recruiters  can  and  should  be  held 
responsible  for.  Twenty-five  percent  of  the  respondents  choosing  an  applicant 
processing  measure  emphasized  that  the  recruiter  lacks  control  over  the 
quality  of  the  people  he/she  processes  and  over  whether  an  individual  will 
contract.  Thirty-six  percent  of  the  respondents  chose  "total  contracts"  or 
"contracts  as  a  percentage  of  the  contract  objectives"  as  the  best  measure  of 
recruiter  performance  because  it  is  "what  the  job  is  all  about".  While  many 
recruiters  communicated  a  concern  with  the  issue  of  "quality"  recruits,  only 
22%  of  the  respondents  felt  certain  enough  about  a  recruiter's  responsibility 
and/or  ability  to  Influence  recruit  quality,  to  choose  a  quality  indicator  as 
the  best  measure  of  recruiter  performance. 


Criteria  Current 

Attitude  3 

Appearance  3 

Paperwork  2 

Credibility,  knowledge  as  recruiter  1 

Effort,  volume  of  applicants  worked  4 

Supervisor  ratings  2 

Quality  of  enlistees  but  not  by  0 

mission  box 

Not  on  a  month  by  mcxith  basis  0 


Table  4 


Percentage  of  Respondents  Choosing  Each  Measure  as  the 
Best  Measure  of  Performance 


Station 

Measures  Commanders  Recruiters 

_  n=22  n=42 


Overall  Ratings 

1.  5-pt  scale 

5 

2 

17.  7-pt  scale 

0 

0 

18.  Enlisted  Evaluatlcxi  Report 

5 

a 

Applicant  Processing 

2.  Contacted  for  at  least  20  min. 

9 

14 

3.  Test 

5 

7 

4.  Send  for  physical 

0 

2 

5.  Send  for  contracting 

9 

2 

Contracts  and  Mission  Objective 

6.  Contracts 

18 

24 

7.  %  of  objective 

9 

17 

Delayed  Entry  Program  (DEP) 

8/9.  Number  of  DEP  losses 

0 

2 

Objective  Quality  of  Enlistees 

10,  High  School  Diploma  Graduates 

9 

0 

11.  AFQT  I  thru  Ilia 

0 

0 

12.  HSDG  and  AFQT  I  thru  Ilia 

0 

2 

Subjective  Quality  of  Enlistees 

13.  Quality  service  for  term  of 

5 

10 

enlistment 

14.  They  are  right  for  Army 

0 

14 

15.  Army  right  for  them 

0 

0 

16.  Become  quality  NCOs 

0 

0 

More  than  one  response 

27 

2 

101JI 

98J 

Note:  Wording  of  measures  for  commander  is  in  Appendix  2. 

*This  questiwi  was  not  on  the  recruiter  self  report 
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Discussion 


Before  examining  the  views  of  station  commanders  and  field  recruiters  on 
new  recruiter  performance  measures,  it  is  best  to  examine  their  ’.-.nderstanding 
and  degree  of  acceptance  of  current  performance  criteria. 

Role  Ambiguity:  Understanding  of  Current  Ratings 

Role  ambiguity  is  concerned  with  the  degree  to  which  an  individual 
understands  what  is  required  on  the  job.  Recruiters  and  station  commanders 
seem  to  be  in  agreement  that  field  recruiter  performance  is  currently  rated 
primarily  on  monthly  contract  production.  However,  role  ambiguity  does  seem 
to  exist  with  respect  to  what  extent  current  performance  criteria  are  based  on 
total  contracts  only  or  on  achieving  the  mission  box  objectives.  We  cannot 
currently  tell  whether  this  ambiguity  is  due  to  individual  recruiter  or 
station  commander  lack  of  awareness  or  Interest  or  to  some  recent  shift  in 
Contnand  emphasis  that  has  not  been  clearly  communicated  to  the  recruiters  and 
station  commanders. 

Person-Role  Conflict:  Acceptance  of  Ratings 

While  many  respondents  stated  that  they  did  not  know  how  field  recruiter 
performance  could  be  rated  differently  from  the  way  it  is  currently  rated,  70> 
of  the  respondents  did  express  a  preference  for  a  rating  method  which 
differed  from  their  perception  of  the  current  method.  Station  commanders  in 
particular  said  they  would  like  to  see  less  use  of  production  figures  and  more 
use  of  the  criteria  used  in  other  Army  assignments  (e.g.  supervisor  ratings  of 
the  total  person  or  soldier).  Recruiters  sought  more  recognition  of  their 
efforts  and  skills  in  working  with  applicants.  These  results  indicate  a  role 
conflict  among  recruiters  between  their  identity  as  U.S.  Army  soldiers  and  the 
performance  criteria  placed  on  them  as  U.S.  Army  recruiters. 

A  different  sort  of  person-role  conflict  was  expressed  by  the  17Jl  of  the 
respondents  who  choose  a  subjective  enlistee  quality  measure  as  the  best 
measure  of  recruiter  performance.  Many  recruiters  express  a  conflict  between 
having  to  make  total  contract  production  numbers  and  their  personal  desire  to 
enlist  only  individuals  whom  they  feel  are  right  for  the  Army. 

Importance  of  Role  Ambiguity  and  Conflict 

The  amount  of  role  ambiguity  and  role  conflict  which  we  found  warrants 
further  efforts  to  understand  the  organizational  environment  of  the  field 
recruiter. 

Indicatlcms  of  the  importance  of  r^le  conflict  and  role  ambiguity  in 
decreased  organizational  effectiveness  are  to  be  found  In  the  general 
literature.  Keller  (1975)  found  employee  dissatisfaction  to  increase  with 
role  ambiguity.  Rizzo,  House,  &  Lirtzman  (1970)  suggested  that  role  conflict 
and  ambiguity  resulted  in  stress,  and  that  this  stress,  in  turn,  resulted  in 
dissatisfaction,  poor  perfor*mance  and  generally  inappropriate  organizational 
behavior.  Schuler,  Aldag,  &  Brief  (1977)  also  found  role  conflict  and 
ambiguity  to  be  related  to  negative  affective  states  such  as  dissatisfaction 
and  stress. 

All  the  recruiter's  problems  cannot  be  solved  by  eliminating  role 
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ambiguity  or  conflict.  For  example,  establishing  clear  performance  criteria 
based  only  on  the  single  criterion  of  production  numbers  could  push  the 
recruiter  toward  malpractice.  Such  pressure  might  be  reduced  by  placing  more 
emphasis  on  performance  criteria  associated  with  being  an  honest, 


hard-working  soldier. 

Shifting  Role  Emphasis  for  Recruiters  and  Acceptance  of  New  Measures 

Much  of  the  ambiguity  in  respondents  perceptions  of  current  performance 
ratings  may  be  related  to  a  newly  emerging  role  for  recruiters.  Recent 
command  emphasis  on  the  quality  of  enlistees  and  recruiter  "ownership"  of 
enlistees  seems  to  mark  the  beginning  of  a  shift  from  the  role  of  the  Army 
recruiter  as  a  seller  to  anyone  who  is  willing  to  buy,  to  a  role  as  a 
personnel  recruiter  seeking  out  the  best  applicants  for  the  Jobs 
the  Army  needs  to  fill.  This  new  emphasis  is  seen  by  the  respondents 
to  conflict  with  the  long  standing  criteria  of  total  contract  numbers. 
Recruiters  report  many  conflicting  demands  being  placed  on  them  concerning  the 
number  and  quality  of  applicants  they  should  be  seeking. 

Development  of  Performance  Criteria:  Research  Needs 

Researchers  in  this  area  need  to  be  aware  of  the  current  flux  in 
recruiting  performance  criteria  if  they  are  to  know  the  limits  on  their  work. 

A  recruiter  who  may  be  extremely  successful  in  accomplishing  the  performance 
criteria  as  he  or  she  perceives  them  may  not  be  considered  successful  in 
acconqpllshing  the  criteria  perceived  by  the  researcher.  Because  of  the 
emergence  of  recruit  quality  as  an  essential  component  of  recruiter 
performance  evaluatioi,  research  is  needed  on  the  effect  of  geopolitical  and 
socioeconomic  variables  not  only  on  total  productivity  but  also  on  categories 
of  productivity. 

In  the  current  research,  we  found  that  fertility  adjustments  are 
acceptable  to  most  recruiters  and  station  commanders  if  the  adjustments  are 
sufficiently  explained  and  are  done  at  a  small  enough  level.  These 
adjustments,  however,  would  almost  certainly  be  better  done  as  adjustments  to 
the  standards  of  mission  box  objectives,  rather  than  as  adjustments  to 
cor  tract  performance  outcomes.  While  most  recruiters  and  station  commanders 
caul  accept  the  logic  for  area  fertility  adjustments  in  Judging  performance, 
they  were  less  than  enthusiastic  about  subtracting  a  DRC  correction  number 
from  the  number  of  contracts  produced.  Any  system  which  reduces  the  number  of 
contracts  a  recruiter  is  credited  with,  would  be  perceived  as  unfair  and  would 
probably  lead  to  decreased  motivation. 
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